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Dr. Huber Cites Need for 
Greater Student Confidence 


“Act as if it’s impossible to fail,” said Dr. Frederick Huber 
last week, suggesting his motto for the year and an upcoming 
tax election for the college. The motto was part of a message 


* Former UN 


President to 
Speak Here 


Dr. Charles Malik, former presi- 
dent of the United Nations General 
Assembly, will open the Fall eve- 
ning lecture series next Friday, 


September 27. 

Speaking at 8 
p.m. in the Arm- 
OLY, tea WVealik 
will discuss “The 
Smug 2 ler home 
Peace.” 

Now professor 
of philosophy at 
the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, 
Lebanon, the 


statesman headed the UN General 
Assembly from 1958 to 1959 and 
helped draft the Universal Declara- 


tion of Human Rights. 


Dr. Malik has been both foreign 
minister and an ambassador for 
the Republic of Lebanon. He has 
been decorated and awarded hon- 
orary degrees by more than a doz- 
en governments and 40 American, 
Canadian, and European universi- 


ties and colleges. 


He is author of “Man in the 
and other 


Struggle for Peace’ 


books. 


French Flick Set 


For Tonight 


to students at the President’s Con- 
vocation. 

President Huber encouraged the 
students to become ‘“salemen’’ for 
their school and to volunteer for a 
student committee that would work 
with the faculty in promoting the 
tax election. 

If successful, the November 19 
election would provide $6,850,000 
in bond money for college expan- 
sion and would set an override tax 
of 10 cents for operational costs 
during the next ten years. The 
money would be used to build new 
college facilities, suitable ultimately 


College's Bus 
Service Cut Off 


We no longer have a school bus 


m™ service, Dr. Frederick Huber says, 


because last year it cost $5000 to 
operate a bus used by an average 
of only 26 students. 

President Huber said a study 
was made on the use of the free 
morning and evening school bus 
last year. It was found that not 
enough students rode it to justify 
state support in its operation. 

But they are trying to arrange 
transportation for students in the 
morning, he said. Mr. Thomas 
Saake and the Monterey District 
of Schools are trying to determine 
locations where public school buses 
could pick up students on their re- 
turn to MPC from the elementary 
or high schools. 

This, however, would not get 
students to school in time for eight 
o’clock classes. Dr. Huber said the 
administration plans to ask the Bay 
Rapid Transit Co., the public bus 
service in Monterey, to put on a 
bus that would get to the college 
before an eight o’clock bus. 


for 2,500 students. Some of the new 
additions would be a science lec- 
ture hall, gymnasium, student cen- 
ter and new business buildings in- 
cluding a data processing lab. 

Dr. Huber earlier acknowleged 
a scholarship winner from last 
year, Val Risely, who won the June 
Lockhart Linsley Scholarship for 
drama. 

Mr. Luis Wolter, president of 
the Alumni Association also an- 
nounced four winners of $75 scho- 
larships. They are: Theodore 
Highly of Monterey High School, 
David Biggs of Carmel High, 
Carol Wright of Junipero Mem- 
orial High, and Nina Kilmer of 
Pacific Grove High. 

Dr. Huber told the school’s larg- 
est freshman class that “you must 
study if you are planning to suc- 
ceed at MPC.” And he added a 
word of warning, “do not take a 
course in Student Union.” 


Rally Today at 
Noon on Patio 


The first football rally of the 
season is set for this noon in the 
Library patio. 


New students will have a chance 
to try out some of the college yells, 
under guidance of the yell team. 
During the 10-minute session from 
12:10 to 12:20 they will also be 
led in MPC songs by the six coeds 
on the song leading team. 


There will also be an after-game 
dance tomerrow night after the 
Reedley game, Duncan Sprague, 
director of student activities, re- 
minded students. 


Admission to the dance will be 
by ASMPC card. Students plan- 
ning to bring guests can pick up a 
“guest pass’ for fifty cents at the 
counseling desk in the Administra- 
tion Building any time before noon 
today. 
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MR. THOMAS SAAKE, Director of Stude 


Eas ohee? toe 


nt Services, is shown here pointing 


out the master plan for MPC. The plan, designed by Campus Architects 
Keeble and Rhoda in consultation with the Administration-Faculty master 
planning commission, was officially unveiled last Friday by President Fred- 
erick R. Huber. Behind the flag is ASMPC president Mickey Smith. 


First Freshman Assembly 
Hears Dean of Students 


Mrs. Marjorie Marshall, dean of students, spelled out the 
secrets of collegiate success for the benefit of the freshman class 


last week. 


The frosh assembly, largest in 
MPC’s history, was informed that 
they were entering a new phase of 
their lives. “The emphasis is on in- 
dividual responsibility; no one is 
going to look over your shoulder 
and no one is going to make you 
work. 

“You’ve made a wise decision in 
deciding to come to college, but it 
is only one part. The second deci- 
sion, and the most important, is 
whether or not you want to make 
good here. Class attendance, hard 
work and attentiveness will pay 


result in disastrous consequences 
to your college career,” she said. 
Mr. Duncan Sprague, director of 
student activities, in a witty dis- 
course, commented on social life at 
the college. While stressing aca- 
demic endeavor, he said that MPC’s 
program of student activities, club 
promotion and extra-curricular in- 
tellectual life would satisfy even 
the most discriminating student. 
Mickey Smith, ASMPC presi- 
dent, introduced the student coun- 
cil to the newcomers and welcom- 
ed the neophytes to the campus. 
The fledglings were treated to a 


A French classic and a satire on 
American silent comedy and 
American films in general will open 
MPC’s 1963-64 film series tonight. 


“Rules of the Game,” selected in 
a 1962 poll of international critics 
as third among the greatest motion 
pictures of all time and “The 
American Way,” will be shown. 


off. Disregarding th > 
! demonstration by the school cheer 


leaders and were taught the school 
song by sophomore Butch Wil- 
liams. 


Modern Jazz Quartet to 
Swing Hot, Cool Tonight 


The Modern Jazz Quartet along 
with such stellar attractions as 
Gerry Mulligan, the Teagarden 
Brothers, Pee-Wee Russell and 
Miles Davis kick off the opening 
performance of the sixth annual 
Monterey Jazz Festival tonight. 

Included in the program will be 
the Gildo Hahones trio, the Miles 
Davis quartet, Gerald Wilson and 
the All-Star Festival orchestra, 
and the wild syncopations of the 
Lambert, Hendricks and Davan 
trio. 

The festival, which promises to 
be the best ever, according to Edda 
Kaudy, executive secretary, will 
run through Sunday. The show 
starts at 9:00 tonight with tickets 
still available at the fairgrounds 


box-office. Prices range from $3 to 
$6.50. 


Ahern AE 


THIS WAS THE SCENE at last Fri- 
day’s convocation in the stadium. An 
estimated 800 students and faculty 
members showed up for the annual 
event. 


There will be two free-of-charge 
screenings in the MPC Music Hall: 
at 7 and 9 o'clock. 


Reserved tickets are now avail- 
able in the Administration Build- 
ing. Persons without tickets will 
not be admitted until all ticket 
holders have been seated. 


Campus Clubs to Sponsor 
Club Fair on Library Patio 


The Club Fair, annual event held 
to acquaint students with the pur- 
poses and functions of campus or- 
ganizations, will be held on the 
Library patio next Friday. 

The Fair will last from 11 to 2 
o'clock, and all interested students 
are invited, Chick Hoffman, Inter- 
Club Council president, announced. 

Of the 14 clubs on campus, all 
are expected to have booths set up. 
The booths will serve as recruiting 
stations, where club members will 
explain the club activities and ob- 
jectives. 
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A World They Never Knew 


Dixie Democracy 


By ERIC GILLIAM 


kids. 


Good-by, 


It wasn’t too good while it lasted, was it? 


Living in Birmingham, cira 1963, didn’t offer much in the way of 
inspiration. And dying there eliminated all the possibilities, didn’t it? 

Hope springs enternal, the man said, but Alabama, with its 
cracker philosophy, its hick cops and sappy politicos, makes liars 


of even the most hardy idealists. 
The 


So long, little children. 


maniacs who threw the bomb 


. the police officer who fired the “warning shot” (strange how 
all the warning shots south of the Mason-Dixon line find their way 
into Negro heads), and the punks who beat you to death, didn’t 


know they were killing me too. I... Eric Gilliam . 
. . fellow citizen . . 


,. . tellow student. 


.. fellow human 
_ fellow dreamer, died with 


you. I don’t think I had ever accurately gauged the snarling vicious- 
ness of the white supremacist until I died that day with you. 

Rest not in peace, boys and girls. Hound us to the greéve, if 
necessary, but don’t sleep until every white man in the country 
takes more note of your life than of your death. I never thought of 
you, alive, but the significance of your death never leaves my 


thoughts. 


Let Governor Wallace and his ilk know, children, that your 
skins were no blacker than the hearts of the men who killed you. 


Book Review 


A Satirical James Bond 
Makes for Good Reading 


By DAVE ALLEN 


Eleven years ago two men, one a 
book publisher and the other a 
correspondent for Reuters News 
Service, sat in a fashionable Lon- 
don restaurant enjoying dinner. 

“How does a woman get rid of 
cigarette smoke? I mean, does she 
blow it out through her nose or 
slowly exhale through her mouth?” 

“Tan, you've written a book!” 

“Ves, a mystery thriller.” 

That conversation brought about 
the publication of Ian Fleming’s 
first book, Casino Royale, and the 
literary birth of James Bond, Bri- 
tish Secret Service agent. In 11 
years and 11 books, Bond has be- 
come as famous and as well read 
as Sherlock Holmes or Mike Ham- 
mer. The tall, sauve 007 Agent 
with the cruel smile and Beretta 
automatic is read by the President, 


statesmen, philosophers, military 
leaders and seven million other 
people around the world. 

Bond has helped _. destroy 


SMERSH, the now disbanded So- 
viet terror agency, out-schemed 
numerous international gangsters, 
and scored with more beautiful, tall 
women than Rudolph Valentino 
and Don Juan combined. In these 
adventures Fleming has run Bond 
through an endless gauntlet of out- 
landish plots, excruciatingly vivid 
tortures, and continuing string of 
fantastic characters. 

Fleming, now a quiet man of 50 
years, has successfully captured 
the readership and imagination of 
intellectuals and veteran mystery 
fans alike. The popularity of James 
Bond is not merely the excitement 
and adventure present in any well 
written mystery. He combines 
simple but forceful description with 
an authenticity carefully woven 


WHERE'S THE 
on at last Friday’s fire drill. 


~ 


FIRE? Nobody seems to know. This was typical of what went 


into his stories. Whether scheming 
to rob Fort Knox or to track down 
diamond smugglers, Fleming 
makes his plots accurate and high- 
ly believable. 

The character of James Bond is 
another key to Fleming’s success. 
He is intelligent, loyal, eccentric, 
and brutal. Bond is, however, not a 
stick figure but a very complex 
person caught up in the intrigues 
of his time. 

Yet the basic magic of James 
Bond is the underlying tone of sa- 
tire which Fleming adds to his 
work. He is slyly making fun of 
the mystery novel, politics, and the 
world in general. The James Bond 
novels are like an adults only 
Tow Swift series—entertaining, ab- 
sorbing, and somewhat perplexing. 


First Two Weeks Shows 
Clear Traffic Record 


_ Monterey Police Department has 
been having no trouble with stu- 
dents violating traffic laws on cam- 
pus thus far this year, reports tra- 
fic division commander, Lieuten- 
ant John Stephens. 

“We are adopting a ‘wait and see’ 
attitude,” said the Lieutenant. 
“Last year we had to use radar a 
couple of times as it was needed 
and that will continue to be our 
policy this year.” 

When asked about moving vio- 
lations by students off campus, 
Lieutenant Stephens remarked, 
“There’s no way to tell. We don’t 
note that information on the cita- 
tions and because a car has an 
MPC sticker is no indication that 
a student is involved.” 

The Lieutenant advised that 
parking enforcement has _ started 
and violators will be cited. 


Photo by Dave Allen 
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Four MPC Students Star 
In Tennessee Williams Play 


By DAVE ALLEN 


The Circle Theater’s production 
of Tennessee Williams’ “Summer 
and Smoke” opened its run Sep- 
tember 6 with four MPC students 
in lead roles. , 

Set in Glorious Hills, Mississippi, 
at the turn of the century, the play 
is a vivid and forceful view of a 
decaying South. 

April Edwards, a sophomore, 
portrays Alma Winemiller, the 
love-starved daughter of the town 
minister, who is typically rigid and 
fanatical in his beliefs. April brings 
a natural grace and sensitivity to 
a difficult role, that of a woman 
encaged by her own failures to 
face reality and the burden of car- 
ing for her mentally - disturbed 
mother. 

John Elber, also a sophomore, 
plays the young Dr. John Bu- 
chanan who returns from medical 
school and quickly rebels against 
the rigid society of his father and 
the seemingly puritanical attitudes 
of Alma. Basically selfish and vain, 
John Buchanan is given a skillful 
portrayal by Elber. 

Mary Gannon, another sopho- 
more, plays Rosa Gonzales, the 
fiercely proud daughter of a road- 
house owner, holds the attention 
of the audience throughout the 
play with her performance. Her 
role as a rootless prostitute in 
love with Dr. Buchanan highlights 
the tragedy of “Summer and 
Smoke’—a lack of communication 
between people. 

As Alma’s suitor, Roger Dore- 
mus, freshman Terry Poland 
brings a touch of humor and sa- 
tire to the heavy drama of Wil- 
liams. His head thrust forward 
like a nearsighted sparrow, Roger 


Job Offers for Seniors 


College seniors trained in jour- 
nalism may usually select a job 
from at least three offers. 
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attends the weekly literary club 
meetings and spends Saturday eve- 
nings with his mother. 

The entire cast gives a convinc- 
ing performance, handling the 
Southern accent and idioms with 
a natural ease. A great intimacy 
is created by the fine cast and an 
imaginative set, which adds vi- 
tality to Williams’ original work. 

The production, directed by 
Larry Wismer, a drama major 
is well suited to the small arena 
stage of the Circle Theater. Period 
costumes and props are used with 
a realistic set which consists of 
Dr. Buchanan’s office and the 
Winemiller living room separated 
by a raised platform representing 
the town park. 

“Summer and Smoke’ continues 
through the next three week ends 
at the Golden Bough Circle Thea- 
ter in Carmel with performances 
on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
evenings at 8:30. 


THE LONG AND SH 


swings of things at last Friday’s Frosh Mixer. 


Letter 
Birmingham 


To my fellow students: 
And now they are dying in the 
churches. 


Four Negro children died Sun- 
day in a church in Birmingham. 
They were the victims of a bomb- 
ing. This brings the bombing rate 
to well over twenty in Birming- 
ham alone. Later in the street a 
Negro youth was shot and killed by 
police for throwing rocks at taunt- 
ing white agitators. Late Sunday 
afternoon a Negro youth riding his 
bicycle was shot by some whites 
riding in a car. This brought the 
murdered death toll to six. 


What has happened to human 
decency? Are we in America be- 
coming tryannical fanatics? There 
seems to be no dignity among hu- 
man beings. 


The talking has ended now; 
there are going to be more and 
more killings. The movement will 
spread in great proportions and the 
only way it can be stopped is 
through total integration. The Ne- 
gro has been waiting one hundred 
years. He will wait no more. 

It is up to us, our generation of 
people, to see that integration is 
carried out. Discrimination must 
be wiped out. Freedom is an essen- 
tial thing for any type of people, 
no matter what system of govern- 
ment you believe in. 

You may ask: What can I do? 
We are equal here. And if you be- 
lieve this you are foolishly kidding 
yourself. Look to Pebble Beach, 
where not only Negroes are not 
allowed to live, but Jews as well. 
Integration depends on the cooper- 
ation of all of the people. We need 
equality of housing, education: and 
job opportunities. 

The movement will spread, and 
soon you may become directly in- 
volved in the riots you are reading 
about. To save the dignity of man- 
kind, allow humans to be humans. 
Equality is essential for any race 
to survive. G. Lewis Dellinger 


Send A Letter 


El Yanqui wants your letters. 
Letters to the Editor are vital 


to the academic freedom of any 
school. We will consider every 
letter received, so long as it is 
not obscene or in bad taste. 


ORT OF IT: Judy Lyman and Louis Decker get into the 
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Meredith Calls Education 
Negro Advancement Key 


“I’m going to try to put the 
Mississippi crisis and my relation 
to it into focus,” James Meredith 
told an audience of nearly 600 at 
the Armory. 

A quiet, easy-going man, Mere- 
dith was sometimes humorous, but 
more often serious and earnest as 
he discussed education for the Ne- 
gro. Meredith was the first Negro 
to enter the University of Mississi- 
ppi, from which he graduated a 
month ago. 


“Why youe’” Meredith said he 
has been asked. He answers, “Why 
not me?” He said he was born and 
raised in Mississippi. “Mississippi 
is my home, not a foreign, unde- 
sirable land—at least, it should not 
be,” he said. 


“Aren’t you afraid you'll be kill- 
ed?” he said other people have ask- 
ed him. He explained that everyone 
has fear, but it’s what you fear 
that is important. His fear, Mere- 
dith said, was that his son would 
grow up in a society that allows 
such discrimination, and he would 
look around him and think, “What 
did my father do about this?” This, 
Meredith said, was the fear that 
drove him. 


Meredith told of the different at- 
tempts to enroll him in the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, of the 
crowds, both Negro and white, of 
the state officials and of “my dear 
and beloved friend, Governor Ross 
Barnett.” 


“It’s not humanly possible to 
send a kid to college when you’re 
only making $1200 a year,’ Mere- 
dith said about the Negro’s lack of 
opportunity for higher education. 


lranian Student 
Rates College as 


‘Best I've Seen’ 
By ERIC GILLIAM 


Masoud Moradzadeh, an Iran- 
ian studying here, is extremely 
happy he’s at Monterey Peninsula 
College. “The academic freedoom 
is marvelous. In Iran, the schools 
are patterned after the European 
system and the student has no 
choice of classes, no electives and 
must face an ‘all or nothing’ ex- 
amination at the end of the year. 
The semester system is unknown 
in my country and knowing what 
it means to go to school for a solid 
year, I can say that I much prefer 
the American semester system.” 


Moradzadeh is here on his own. 
He emphasized that the Iranian 
government is not supporting him 
in any way. He is aiming for a de- 
gree in electrical engineering and 
intends to go to the University of 
California to obtain his AB and 
Master’s degrees. 


“T like the atmosphere here and 
the organization of the school is 
superior to anything I’ve experi- 
enced,” he concluded. 

Moradzadeh is one of more than 
100 foreign students from 15 to 20: 
countries here on campus, and 
more are registering every day, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Louise White, 
school registrar. 


New Navy J.C. 


Air Reserve Program 


The Navy has announced a new 
program for junior college men. 


Training for the program lasts 
about a year. Completion of train- 
ing leads to a commission and the 
wings of a Naval Air Observer. 


Further information can be ob- 
tained from the Naval Air Reserve 
Training Unit, Naval Air Station, 
Alameda, California. 


He said that he plans to help them 
with his newly established educa- 
tion fund, which will seek out and 
aid underprivileged Negro youths 
who want a better education. 

Legislation is going to be passed, 
Meredith said, but it is also up to 
the individual to see that every 
youth has the opportunity for a 
better education. 

Meredith’s talk was sponsored 
by the Monterey Committee for 
Human Rights and the Monterey 
Bay Ministerial Association. erator 
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QUIET PLEASE! A witty prankster drapped his jacket around the library’s 
dignified statue. Librarians won’t have any trouble with chatter from this 
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Scholarships Still Open 
For Veterans’ Offspring 

September 24 is the last day to 
apply for three American Legion 
scholarships. 

Three $50 scholarships will be 
awarded to deserving MPC stu- 
dents who are sons and daughters 
of World War II or Korean War 
veterans. Mr. Thomas Saake, direc- 
tor of student services, has appli- 
cations in his Administration 
Building office. 


600 Printed 
Nearly 600 newspapers in Cali- 
fornia are printed weekly, bi- 
weekly, or tri-weekly. 


Some of our stockholders work at night 


Communist workers must find it very hard to under- 
stand that an American can be an employee and also 
an owner of the business. 


For instance: All Standard Oilers who are 35 or older, 
and have 5 years of service, may invest a portion of their 
pay in Standard shares if they wish, through monthly 
deposits in our Employee Stock Plan. 


The Company adds a contribution, which has averaged 


Planning ahead to serve you better 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


more than $1.50 for every $1.00 deposited by employees. 
When a Standard Oiler retires, dividends from his 
accumulated stock add to his other retirement benefits. 


The Employee Stock Plan is now the largest single 
holder of Standard Oil stock. 


Yes, the husky fellows on that night drilling crew are 
Standard Oil stockholders. They own a piece of the 
Company, and share in its profits. 
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Lobos and Tigers 


To Clash Tomorrow 


By HANK MYERS 


A pair of interesting offenses will come together tomorrow 
evening when the Reedley Tigers take on the pro-type offense 


of the Lobos. 


Last year Reedley stopped the Lobos 21-12 in the Sequoia 


Bowl at Sanger. 

The picture for the Lobos 
is somewhat blurred. The en- 
tire backfield is fast, with 
three men returning from last 
year’s first string. 

Heywood -White, Ray Johnson 
and Tom Trovato all played on 
the first squad last year, and with 
the addition of Nathan Johns and 
Henry Hopkins, the Lobos look 
to have plenty of good ball carriers. 

The line may be a weaker point, 
though. Guards Jimmy Uyeda and 
Richard Manley, plus ends Mike 
Kucher and Willy Wright are up 
from last year’s Monterey High 
team, as is center John Lopez. 
Tackles Pete Lemon and Tim 
Mitchell round out the probable 
starters for Monterey. 

There seems to be plenty of po- 
tential, but there were also plenty 
of mistakes at last Saturday’s 
scrimmage. Both squads made mis- 
takes, possibly because the team 
was split fairly evenly and the 
player combinations were different, 
but there was still a need for more 
teamwork. 

Reedley is a perennially strong 
team and tomorrow’s game should 


Sports Talk 


be at least a good indicator of the 
1963 Lobo team. The Tigers will 
be fielding a potent slot-T offense 
—so look for plenty of scoring. 


Lobo Polo Team 
Season Opens 


The Monterey Peninsula College 
water polo team will start its 1963 
season today with a squad that is 
still green but seems to be better 
off than last year, according to 
Coach Franklin Young. 

The team will have six returning 
lettermen out of its 23 members. 

Today’s meet with Cabrillo will 
be the first time the two schools 
have met and activity is set to 
start at 4 p.m. at the Lobo pool. 

MPC will meet Fort Ord here 
next Friday; San Jose State frosh 
there Oct 4; Sequoias here Oct. 5; 
San Jose City there Oct. 18; Cal 
Frosh at U.C. Berkeley Oct 28; 
Stockton College Oct. 25; San Jose 
City here Nov. 1; Foothill here 
Nov. 8; Cabrillo there Nov. 15; 
Tournament Sacramento Nov. 22- 
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Football Gossip—A Start, 
Try Lightning Ducking! 


by JIM MOREHOUSE 


Visiting old friends an campus 
last week was Charlie White, now 
a student at USC on a basketball 
scholarship. Charlie starred for the 
Lobos the past two seasons, col- 
lecting All-Conference honors both 
years. Being the most sought after 
Junior College player on the coast, 
White chose the USC Trojans over 
such schools as Stanford, USF, 
Oregon St. and Washington St. 
All of Charlie’s friends will have a 
chance to see him play in Febru- 
ary at Berkeley when the Trojans 
meet, Gar 

Joining the married group Aug- 
ust 1 was Lobo halfback Phil Se- 
govia. Phil married Myrna Weaver 
at Las Vegas. Myrna was a student 
at MPC in 1962. The Segovias are 
now living at 774 Archer St., in 
Monterey. 

The 1963 cross country team is 
in need of runners, slow or fast. 
Unless interested athletes contact 
Coach Don Borden soon, the sport 
will have to be dropped from com- 
petition in the league this year. 

Water polo is on tap for this 
afternoon in the college pool. The 
Lobo aquatic team will be facing 
Cabrillo in a non-league match. 
Any swimmer interested in par- 
ticipating in water polo should get 
in touch with Coach Frank Young 
at the pool. 

During the last storm which hit 
the campus, the football team was 
shown the art of “lightning duck- 
ing’ by Art Veno and Earl Harris. 

That was not an Indian wearing 
a turban Saturday night during the 
Maroon and White Game. It was 
Joe Richardson, hard-running half- 
back for the Lobos. Richardson re- 
ceived a cut scalp which required 
five stitches to close, during the 
early moments of the game. 

Coach Larry Cummins has an- 
nounced October 2 as the first day 
of basketball practice. All candi- 
dates are to report to the men’s 


gym that afternoon for the usual 
checkout of equipment. 

A note to all surfing enthusiasts: 
South Moss will be up tomorrow, 
with fast lefts and long rights, 
glassy in spots with an occasional 
eight footer. This information has 
been received from reliable sources. 
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PAUL VILLANUEVA, Reedley quarterback and brother of Los Angeles Rams 


Lobo Injuries 
Mount to Ten 


At least ten members of the 
MPC football team were injured 
in the first two weeks of practice, 
according to Miss Grace Donlin, 
school nurse. 


Miss Donlin commented that 
while “some of the injuries have 
been serious enough to warrant 
hospitalization, I view it as the 
result of the normal toughening-up 
process. The boys will be all right 
as practice sessions continue and 
they get used to hard scrimmag- 
ing.” 

The nurse said the Physical Edu- 
cation department has had good 
luck thus far with no injuries re- 
ported in PE classes. 


Turning to other aspects of stu- 
dent health and happiness, the 
nurse remarked, “‘We’ve had the 
routine outbreak of minor foot 
blisters as the result of the stu- 
dents breaking in their new shoes.” 
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even if the team isn’t ready, the coaching 


staff is. That dark, handsome guy on the left is Chris Pappas, a new-comer to 
MPC this year. In the center is line coach Tor Spindler. The serious looking 


one on the right is head coach Luke Phillips. 
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White Team Beats Maroon in 
Scrimmage Opener, Alums Wilt 


By JIM MOREHOUSE 


The Lobos opened the 1963 
football season last Saturday night 
with their annual Maroon-and- 


White game. The Whites chalked 
up a 14-12 win over the Maroon 
squad. 


Earlier in the evening the second 
annual Alumni Intrasquad game 
ended in a scoreless tie. 


The Maroon team got off to an 
early command when it blocked a 
White punt on the 30 yard line. 
Quarterback Tom Trovato passed 
to Steve Williams on the 14 for a 
first down. Ray Johnson carried 
twice to the one-yard line. Hey- 
wood White smashed over for the 
touchdown. The conversion failed. 
The Maroons were out in front 
6-0. 

After a series of downs, the Ma- 
roons started another drive from 
the White 37. Trovato to Willie 
Wright passes brought the ball 
down to the 11 and a first down. 
White carried to the one. Johnson 
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kicker Dan, wil Ibe handling the kicking, passing and play calling for the 
Tigers in their game agaist Monterey tomorrow night. Villanueva is a letter- 
man from last year’s championship Tiger team. 


smashed across for the TD. The 
failed again and the 
12-9 in 


Maroon squad. 


conversion 


score was favor of the 


Taking the ball over on their 


own 20, the Whites started a drive 
with the running of impressive 
Nathan Johns. Johns broke away 
on a 30-yard scamper to the 50. 
Mark Moore carried to the Maroon 
46. On the next play Johns scored 
on a beautiful 46-yard dash. The 
conversion attempt was no good, 
making the score 12-6. Johns’ 
break-away runs proved to be the 
turning point of the game. 


The White team got the ball 
back with Phil Segovia recovering 
a Maroon fumble on the 37. White 
quarterback Dan Holman expertly 
led and passed for their next touch- 
down. Holman passed to Art Bayer 
and Henry Paige to move the ball 
to the seven. From the seven, Hol- 
man hit Al Tegtmeier in the end 
zone for the TD. Holman then 
passed to Bayer for the conversion, 
putting the Whites in front 14-12. 


The White team was on its way 
to another score when Frank Buch- 
er blocked a punt on the Maroon 
16. Holman hit Bayer again in 
the end zone, but the TD was 
called back for a holding penalty. 
Johns carried from the 31 to the 
10-yard line when the time ran 
out. 


Head Coach Luke Phillips had 
praise for the passing of Holman 
and the pass receiving of Wright. 
Johns was cited for his exciting 
breakaway runs, while White and 
Henry Paige drew praise for their 
offensive ball carrying. 


Pete Lemon and Tim Mitchell 
showed exceptional offensive line 
play, while George Pollock drew 
praise at his linebacker position 
from Coach Tor Spindler. 


The Alumni game turned out to 
be quite a success, even though 
there was no scoring. 


New College Address 


Monterey Peninsula College’s 
address, Post Office Box 1231, 
Monterey, California, has been 


changed to 960 Fremont Street, 
Monterey, California. To facilitate 
delivery, correspondence’ should 
include the Zone Improvement 
Plan number 93942 in their address. 


TV and Radio Need Journalists 


Television and radio stations 
need journalistically trained men 
and women for newscasting, news 
bureau, newsreel, promotion, copy 
writing, and public relations jobs. 


Ex-Pro end Larry Guilford pro- 
duced the longest run with a 40- 
yard punt return, which was called 
back because of a clipping penalty. 
Guilford also supplied the best 
block of the evening when he hit 
Finly Sutton with a “come-back” 
block, late in the game. Dennis 
Jackson showed that he is still in 
good shape with exciting runs and 
tackles. Jackson got off on a 28- 
yard run before being stopped by 
Jim Adams. Quarterbacks Gary 
Hixon and Nick Hazdavac. showed 
exceptional passing talents. 
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